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The Twentieth Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference. 


An Arbitration Conference at Lake Mohonk is 


always much the same as any preceding one. There 
is the same splendid, unique entertainment of the 
guests by Mr. and Mrs. Smiley; the same groups of 
earnest, intelligent men and women, taxing the 
great Mountain House to its utmost capacity, all in- 
tent upon the greatest cause for which men strive; 
the same magnificent mountain scenery, the miles 
and miles of walks and drives, the boating on the 
exquisite lake, and the like. On its social side, some 
one has called it, “the finest house-party ever given 
in America.” There are the same able papers and 
illuminating discussions, and resolutions adopted 
and press committee reports sent out throughout the 
land. But still Mohonk Conferences always have 
elements of difference which are all their own. 

The Mohonk Conference, which began twenty 
years ago with less than threescore individuals, has 


now developed into a body of more than three hun- 
dred citizens, among the foremost of the nation. 
This extraordinary development makes it evident 
that the movement for the supplanting of war and 
its barbarities and absurdities by reason and con- 
science cannot be ridiculed out of countenance by 
the mere breath of old traditions and customs. The 
movement is as deeply rooted as the Mohonk hills 
themselves, and the outcome will be as sure, sooner 
or later; an orderly, peaceful world will one day be 
evolved from the present state of turbulence, strife, 
and bloodshed, just as the well-built, beautiful moun- 
tains and valleys have taken the place of primeval 
confusion and chaos. 

Arbitration, as usual, was again this year the basis 
of all the program, the papers, discussions, and reso- 
lutions; not, of course, in any limited sense, but in a 
large and comprehensive manner. The principal 
topics before the Conference were the status of the 
arbitration and peace movement, the Third Hague 
Conference, the promotion of internationality, trea- 
ties of arbitration, and a permanent international 
court. Large attention was given also to the cente- 
nary of Anglo-American peace, to the churches and 
the peace movement, to mediation in the Mexican 
conflict, and other kindred subjects. 

The President of the Conference, Hon. John Bas- 
sett Moore, formerly Assistant Secretary of State and 
more recently Counselor of the State Department, 
opened the proceedings with a scholarly and illumi- 
nating discussion of the practical advance of the last 
quarter of the century toward the pacific settlement 
of international disputes. The address, which we 
give in full in this issue, was interpreted in some 
quarters as having a pessimistic tone in regard to the 
value of present treaties of arbitration. A careful 
reading of the text, however, shows that he is con- 
vinced of the tremendous advance of the cause in 
spite of certain temporary discouraging aspects. The 
address deserves most thoughtful study. 

A large proportion of the time of the Conference 
was spent on the subject of the Third Hague Con- 
ference; important papers were read by Hon. An- 
drew D. White, Prof. E. C. Stowell, Edward A. Har- 
riman, Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, and others. 
Hon. Andrew D. White’s paper on the “Preparatory 
Work for the Third Hague Conference” was written 
in a somewhat reminiscent vein, and explained the 
views that prevailed at the time of the First Hague 
Conference, particularly in relation to its work and 
its determination of the question concerning the 
present style of Permanent Court. This address will 
appear in our next issue. 

The platform adopted this year is a positive and 
constructive document, touching on the importance 
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of the mediation conference in progress at Niagara 
Falls, urging the speedy convoking of the Third 
Hague Conference and the thorough preparation of 
its program. It also contains a strong recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a “court with a deter- 
minate personnel, as advised by the Second Hague 
Conference.” 

Of the declaration given out by the business men 
we cannot speak too highly. Perhaps at no preced- 
ing Mohonk Conference has such a complete and 
full statement been issued regarding the economic 
waste of war and its paralyzing influence on com- 
merece and on industrial development. It contains 
an impressive plea for the reduction of war budgets 
and the limitation of armaments and the securing 
of a “naval holiday.” 

On the whole the Conference registered a consid- 
erable advance. There were no spectacular features ; 
but the proposals made and the conclusions reached 
were strong, sane, and judicious, and the problems 
facing the movement were discussed with earnestness 
and a sincere desire to reach satisfactory solutions. 
Unusually wide publicity was obtained through the 
press of the country and much consideration of this 
greatest of all modern reforms secured. The Mo- 
honk Conference has become an important factor in 
both national and international relations, and wields 
a potent influence for co-operation, justice, and 
mutual understanding among nations. 





A new suggestion for a change in the method of con- 
ducting the future Mohonk Conferences was made by 
Prof. W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins University. 
His view is that after the twenty years of discussion of 
the general subject and principles of arbitration the 
time has now come when there should be “less reitera- 
tion of the principles and platitudes of arbitration, and 
a more detailed technical discussion of it, its limitations 
and advantages.” 


There were several official representatives of other na- 
tions present at the Conference, among those who spoke 
Shah, 
who gave a splendid brief address on “China and World 


being the new Minister from China, Mr. K. F. 
Peace ;’ Senor Calderon, of Bolivia, who paid a warm 
Smiley; Dr. 
Paul Ritter, of Switzerland, whose paper will be given 


tribute to the memory of Mr. Albert K. 


in full in another issue, and Sefior Don Federico A. 
Pezet, of Peru. Much praise was bestowed both at Mo- 
honk and in the press of the country upon the address 
of the Peruvian Minister; as one person remarked, “It 
was a classic of international conciliation.” His topic 
was, “Contrasts in the Development of Nationality in 
Anglo and Latin America.” 

Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia University, and 
Sir George Paish, editor of “The Statist,” London, pre- 
sented a joint consideration of the subject—“A Pro- 
posed Standing Committee of the Powers” to handle 
the disputes between nations, to prevent difference of 
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interest from ripening into quarrels, to settle disputes, 
when they occur, without wars; to agree upon policies 
that in time of peace will promote the common welfare 
and create strong bonds of mutual friendliness. 





Rear-Admiral Chadwick, speaking on “Equal Trade 
Opportunities a Preventive of War,” condemned the 
spirit of the present methods of acquiring colonies and 
of increasing trade. He said that aspiration to race 
solidarity and trade jealousy were two chief causes of 
war. The United States, le believed, should open to 
equal international trade the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and the Canal Zone, and thus set to the world an ex- 
ample of being a real believer in world peace. 





The address delivered by Prof. George Grafton Wil- 
“The 


Arbitration and Judicial Process” 


son on Promotion of Internationality through 
was a most scholarly 
treatment of the progress of internationality, chiefly 


through international agreements and conferences. 





A conference on the promotion of internationalism 
in the universities and colleges was held on Thursday 
afternoon, at 2.30, in the Rock reading-room. Among 
those who took part in the discussions were Dr, An- 
drew D. White, Prof. Charles Levermore, George W. 
Nasmyth, and Louis P. Lochner. 





On Friday evening the closing session was devoted to 
“The Churches and International Peace,” and addresses 
were made by John R. Mott, Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Rev. Luther B. Wilson, and Rev.’ 
Frederick Lynch. Dr. 
of the nations in a world-republic similar to the United 
All the speakers emphasized 


Brown advocated a federation 


States in its formation. 


the importance of making the peace movement a part 
of religious education. 














Japan’s New Premier. 


To see a man returned to active political life as Pre- 
mier of his country at the age of seventy-seven years is 
as unusual as it is significant. Count Shigenobu Okuma 
has had a remarkable history, and his experience and 
wise statesmanship will be able to secure for Japan at 
this critical period the best possible management of her 
affairs, internal as well as external. He has been suc- 
cessively minister of finance, minister of agriculture, 
foreign minister, and prime minister of his country. 
He resigned from the Cabinet in 1881 because his col- 
leagues would not ask the Crown to promulgate a con- 
stitution as soon as it was possible to do so. He was 
the founder and leader of the Progressive party, and is 
of course a pronounced Liberal. Ie has had a wonder- 
ful influence in his country, even when he was not in 
power, and at all times has been a fearless critic of the 
government’s policy when he thought it wrong. It has 
been said that he is the only “grand old man” left, now 
that Bismarck, Gladstone, Li Hung Chang, and the rest 
have gone. His wide knowledge, wisdom, judgment, 
and ability are all the more remarkable when we remem- 
ber that he has never been outside ef Japan, and that all 
his experience of the world apart from his own country 
has come from books and contact with men at home. 
His position as the founder of Waseda University and 
its honorary president have given him the title of the 
“sage of Waseda.” 

The Count has announced that his military policy 
will look to “an augmentation of the Japanese national 
defenses compatible with the resources of the Empire.” 
In view of the ruinous burdens of taxation under which 
the country is staggering, this means a definite aban- 
donment of any aggressive military policy and the adop- 
tion of a scheme of peaceful industrial and financial 
growth and development. It is said that he is the first 
statesman to ask the organized press of the country for 
counsel and aid, and the Japanese Association of Jour- 
nalists prepared for him recommendations concerning 
policies and the membership of the new cabinet. In 
addressing a company of Japanese and foreign journal- 
ists he pleaded for the removal of misunderstanding and 
jealousy between countries, and declared that fortifica- 
tion of such peaceful countries as New Zealand and 
Australia is due to this unjustified suspicion. Speak- 
ing of America, he said that she had no enemy, and that 
the Panama Canal needed no fortification. In an article 
in the Independent in 1913 on “Japan and Panama,” 
the Count discussed the effect of the opening of the canal 
on trade between Japan and America, saying that it 


would be a “great contributor to the progress of civiliza- 


tion and human welfare.” He also remarked that the 
“problem of Japanese exclusion, which was merely sen- 
sational in origin, will terminate in the near future, as 
the two nations come to understand each other better.” 
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He has always opposed the exclusion agreement, and 
stands for fair dealing with his nation on the same 
terms which are accorded to all other nations. He de 
clared in one of his essays that when a treaty seeks to 
enact laws restricting Japanese immigration, the terms 
of that restriction should be “analogous and even iden- 
tical with those applicable to the peoples of other great 
powers or civilized countries.” In talking with a group 
of missionaries not long ago, he said that the problem ol! 
Japanese-American relations could not be solved by 
least of all by which 

The 


only real solution was that of the brotherhood of man 


diplomacy or legislation war 


would only aggravate the international animosity. 


as set forth by the Christian religion. 

To reduce the taxation of Japan; to clean up the 
scandals in the 
these are but a few of the tasks which are before 


navy; to reduce the armament in 





crease 
the new Premier. That he is and will be first and fore- 
most a peacemaker we are confident. He is the presi- 
dent of the Japan Peace Society and is an active peac 
worker. He was one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the American Peace Society of Japan the 
last of April. 


Death of the Baroness von Suttner. 





Courtesy of the Chicago Peace Society 


It is with feelings of the deepest sadness and a sense 
of personal loss that we chronicle the death on June 21 
of the Bertha Suttner at her home in 
Vienna, Austria. This news will bring great sorrow to 
the peace circles of every land, for the movement has 


Baroness von 


been deprived of one of the finest, most influential, de- 
voted, and capable workers it has ever had. A more 
detailed account of her life and service will be given in 
our next issue. 








Editorial Notes. 


The committees for the Twenty- 
first International Peace Congress at 
Vienna have now been chosen, and a 
very large number of leading Austrians are taking per- 
sonal interest in the plans. The Chairman of the Hon- 
orary Committee of the Congress is His Excellency Leo- 
pold Count Berchtold, Minister of the Imperial and 
Royal House, and a list of the members of the commit- 
tee, sixty in all, includes ten ministers—of finance, the 
interior, justice, public instruction, agriculture, etc.— 
besides members of the House of Lords, privy council- 
lors, lawyers, professors, and other prominent citizens. 
There are two Honorary Presidents of the Congress— 
His Excellency Karl von Grabmayr, President of the 
Supreme Court of the Empire, and His Excellency Wil- 
helm Exner, both members of the House of Lords. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee is Dr. Alfred H. 
Fried, and the Secretary, Dr. Alex. Dorn Ritter. On 
this committee and the Ladies’ Committee appears the 
name of the lamented Baroness von Suttner, who was 
so deeply interested in the success of the Congress and 
actively engaged in promoting every plan for its hos- 
pitable reception in her city. Her death will cast a 
shade of sadness over the proceedings; but it would not 
be in accord with her desire to have the enthusiasm of 
preparation one whit lessened, but rather that there be 
added effort on the part of her colleagues to insure the 
widest possible influence from the Congress. 

There is unusual appropriateness and significance in 
the choice of Vienna for this meeting in 1914, because 
it is the hundredth anniversary of the famous Congress 
at Vienna, which convened in September, 1814, by which 
the affairs of Europe were rearranged. 

The American Peace Society has already appointed 
about twenty-five delegates and hopes to add materially 
to the list in the next month. The Austrian Railways 
have granted reduced fares; the Austro-American steam- 
ship line also offers reduction, and every facility will 
be made to render Vienna easy of access and the sojourn 


The Vienna 
Peace Congress. 


agreeable and advantageous. The date is Sept. 15-19.¢, 





XXIXth Interna- 
tional Law Con- 
ference. 


Final arrangements have been prac- 
tically completed for the Twenty- 
ninth Conference of the Internationa! 
Law Association, which will convene at The Hague 
September 7-12 of this year, under the presidency of 
Dr. D. Josephus Jitta, of the Royal Netherlands Coun- 
cil of State. The sessions are to be held at the Palace 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration (“Palace of 
Peace”), and the headquarters of the International 
Law Association will be at the Palace Hotel, Scheven- 
ingen. Among the honorary presidents of the confer- 
ence are Dr. J. Loudon, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
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Dr. A. F. De Savornin-Lohman and Dr. A. P. C. Van 
Karnebeek, Ministers of State and Netherlands Mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and Dr. 
W. H. De Beaufort, honorary president of the First 
Peace Conference and former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The program is extensive and varied, and many im- 
portant subjects are to be considered, such as Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Disarmament, The Law of 
Aviation, Foreign Judgments and Arbitral Awards, 
Private International Law, the Law of War, Exemp- 
tion of Private Property at Sea from Capture, etc. 
The only American on the formal program is Dean 
Charles Noble Gregory, of the George Washington 
University Law School. Among the pacifists who will 
address the conference are Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, 
Dr. W. Evans Darby, Sir Thomas Barclay, and Mr. 
Phillimore. A delightful round of re- 
ceptions and excursions has been planned by the recep- 
tion committee: a reception by the Royal Dutch Gov- 
ernment in the Counts’ Hail at The Hague, a soirée 
and a banquet at the Kurhaus at Scheveningen, excur- 
sions to Delft and the tomb of Grotius, to Rotterdam, 
with a banquet on board the New Amsterdam, and a 
day’s excursion to Amsterdam. 

The honorary secretaries, G. G. Phillimore and T. 
Baty, of 1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, London, 
E. C., request that all members intending to be present 
notify them at their earliest convenience. 

The International Law Association, formerly called 
the “Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations,” and organized in 1873 through the 
efforts of Dr. James B. Miles, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, seconded by David Dudley Field, Elihu 
Burritt, and others, has now about four hundred mem- 
bers, and has had a most successful and influential his- 
tory. It has had much to do with the development of 
international arbitration and peace in their interna- 
tional legal aspects. . 


Justice G. G. 





World Church 


Much interest is developing in the 
Peace Congress. 


world conference of ministers to be 
held in Constance, Switzerland, Au- 
The Church Peace Union and the British and 
German Church Peace Councils are co-operating in the 
plans for this meeting, which is really the outcome of a 
letter sent early in the year by the pastors of Switzer- 
land to the churches of Europe asking for the calling of 
such a conference. Many delegates will be sent by the 


gust 2-5. 


three church peace organizations, and all churches in- 
terested are asked to name official delegates. “The only 
credentials demanded will be the desire to help the 
cause,” however, and all clergymen traveling abroad this 
summer are especially urged to arrange their plans so 
The gathering is unique in 


as to attend the sessions. 
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nature and may prove to be the initial step in a great 
forward campaign of the united churches of the world 
for ushering in the era of brotherhood, good-wili, and 
peace. The Secretary states that the conference is not 
in the nature of a great demonstration of the churches, 
but is to be “an intimate conference, where the pastors 
of the world, who bear upon their hearts the burden of 
militarism and preparation for war, might meet together 
face to face and become acquainted with one another, 
and consider how the churches of the world might more 
and more protest unitedly against increase of militar- 
ism, and how together they might help on the cause of 
international good-will.” 





Panama Tolls 
Exemption 
Repeal. 


On June 11, after long weeks of 
discussion, the Senate by a vote of 50 
to 35 passed the Sims bill, repealing 
the clause of the Panama Canal Tolls Act which granted 
exemption from tolls to American coastwise vessels, as 
it was amended by the Simmons-Norris compromise. 
The vote was considered a victory for the President’s 
position in spite of the amendment. On June 12 the 
House of Representatives accepted the Senate’s amend- 
ment by a vote of 216 to 71. Speaker Clark signed the 
bill and it was sent to the White House. On Monday, 
June 15, the final act in the dramatic contest was closed 
when President Wilson affixed his signature to the docu- 


ment. The amendment is as follows: 


“Provided, That the passage of this act shall not be 
construed or held as a waiver or relinquishment of any 
right the United States may have under the treaty with 
Great Britain, ratified the 21st of February, 1902, or 
the treaty with the Republic of Panama, ratified Febru- 
ary 26, 1904, or otherwise, to discriminate in favor of 
its vessels by exempting the vessels of the United States 
or its citizens from the payment of tolls or passage 
through said canal, or as in any way waiving, impairing, 
or affecting any right of the United States under said 
treaty, or otherwise with respect to the sovereignty over 
or the ownership, control, and management of said canal 
and the regulation of the conditions or charges of traffic 
through the same.” 





Death of 
Aldis B. Browne. 


On June 1 occurred the death of 
one of the members of the board of 
directors of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, Mr. Aldis B. Browne, a lifelong resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Browne was appointed a director 
in 1911, when the headquarters of the society were 
moved to Washington. He had been in failing health 
for more than a year, and had for that reason been un- 
able to render the active service which his deep and 
genuine interest in the cause would otherwise have 
prompted. A committee from the board of directors 
was appointed to attend the funeral: George E. Rob- 
erts, George W. White, Jackson H. Ralston, Benjamia 
F. Trueblood, and Arthur D. Call. 
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Mr. Browne was one of Washington’s most promi- 
nent and able lawyers and influential citizens. He was 
a member of the bar of the District of Columbia and ol 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States: 
one of the faculty of the Georgetown University Law 
School, as well as a member of the executive committee 
of the American Bar Association. He was a leading 
Methodist, and was chairman of the board of trustees 
of the new American University, and would have pre- 
sided at its opening on May 27 had his health per- 
mitted. He was interested in every form of Christian 
and philanthropic service. 





Church Peace 
Union Prizes. 


So many inquiries are being received 
in regard to the prizes offered by the 
Church Peace Union for essays on in- 
ternational peace that we are glad to give the details 
concerning the contest. The Union has offered to the 
churches and theological seminaries five thousand dol- 
lars ($5,000) in prizes to be distributed as follows: 


1. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the 
best monograph of between 15,000 and 25,000 words on 
any phase of international peace by any pastor of any 
church in the United States. 

2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars ($500), 
one of three hundred dollars ($300), and one of two 
hundred dollars ($200), for the three best essays on 
international peace by students of the theological semi- 
naries of the United States. 

3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten prizes of one 
hundred dollars ($100) each to any church member be- 
tween twenty (20) and thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) each to 
Sunday-schocl pupils between fifteen (15) and twenty 
(20) years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) each to 
Sunday-school pupils between ten (10) and fifteen (15) 
years of age. 

All essays must be in by January 1, 1915. 

Further particulars about these prizes, as well as lit- 
erature to be used in the preparation of the essays, and 
lists of books can be secured by addressing the Secretary 
of The Church Peace Union, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
D. D., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The success of the contest among the members of the 
churches and Sunday schools will depend largely upon 
the efforts put forth by the pastors and Sunday-school 
superintendents, and it is hoped that they will endeavor 
to arouse widespread interest in their communities. 
Only one essay is to be sent by each church and Sunday 
school, and local essay contests will therefore need to be 
organized in order to determine which essay shall be 
forwarded to the Church Peace Union. From the $1,000 
prize offered to clergymen, the Union expects to secure 
several monographs which will be real contributions to 
the literature of the peace cause and available for publi- 
cation and distribution. 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union will be held at Stockholm, beginning August 19, 
on the invitation of the Swedish Group of the Union. 
The various commissions have been in session, and will 
report to the conference the results of their delibera- 
tions. The council met at Brussels on April 18, under 
the presidency of Lord Weardale, and adopted a program 
for the approaching conference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of the World Peace 
Foundation, sailed for Europe on June 16. They will 
spend the summer lecturing for the peace cause in Eng- 
land and Germany and will attend the Peace Congress 
at Vienna. Mr. Mead will also be present at the Church 
Peace Congress at Constance. In England he expects 
to do work in the interest of the Anglo-American Cen- 
tenary, while Mrs. Mead will devote considerable time 
to the School Peace League, which is doing an influen- 
tial work in England. 

Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast Director, has two arti- 
cles in recent numbers of California magazines. One ap- 
peared in the May number of “The Dawn,” published at 
Santa Barbara, entitled “Peace Work in the Public 
Schools ;” the other was on “Why I am a Peace Man,” 
in “The Shield,” of Pomona, Cal. Mr. Root began his 
course on International Conciliation on June 29 at the 
summer session of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The American Peace Society will be represented on 
the program of the Church Peace Congress at Constance 
hy two of its Department Directors—Dr. James J. Hall 
ud Dr. James L. Tryon. They are to sail on July 24, 
and will remain abroad to attend the International 
Peace Congress at Vienna. They will spend a few weeks 
lecturing in England. Dr. Tryon expects also to be 
present at the sessions of the International Law Confer- 
ence at The Hague. 


The American School Peace League held a joint meet- 
ing with the American Institute of Instruction on July 
2, 8 p. m., at Sanders Theater, Harvard University. 
Governor David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, presided, 
and two addresses were given: “The Centenary of Peace 
between Great Britain and the United States.” Hon. 
Justice William Renwick Riddell, Supreme Court of 
Ontario, and “The Federation of the World,” Mr. Ham- 
ilton Holt, editor of “The Independent.” 


The Commonweal, in its issue of April 1, gives a 
good account of the recent visit of David Starr Jordan 
to Australia. He spoke at several of the churches of 
Melbourne, including Dr. Strong’s, on the subjects of 
“War and Waste” and “War and Manhood.” Under 
the auspices of the Peace Society, Dr. Jordan addressed 
a large mass-meeting in the Atheneum Hall on “Pres- 
ent Peace Conditions in Europe.” Later the Socialists 
heard him speak of “The Bogey of Japan” and the Na- 
tional Council of Women on “War and Womanhood.” 


An exhibit of “peace toys” was one of the interesting 
features of the recent Children’s Welfare Exhibition at 
Olympia, England. The exhibit was arranged by Miss 
M. H. Huntsman, assistant secretary of the National 
Peace Council, and among those who contributed to it 
were Miss P. H. Peckover, the Baroness von Suttner, 
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Lady Courtney, and the Bishop of Lincoln. | This is a 
new and suggestive form of peace education. 


The president of the Maine Peace Society reports 
that the Portland Board of Trade has provided. this 
year the money for the Maine prize in the Interco!- 
legiate Oratorical Contest. The members subscribed 
one dollar each up to the required amount of $50. The 
first prize was won by J. Roy Packard, of Bates College, 
on “College Men and International Peace.” The Board 
of Trade had also arranged to have a dinner in honor 
of Norman Angell, with a public meeting, but were 
unable to secure him at the time. 


Many reports of the wide observance of Peace Day 
on May 18 have reached this office. The public schools 
of great numbers of the leading cities of the country-— 
Boston, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C. and the like—celebrated the day with appropriate 
exercises. Such organizations as the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Georgia, South Carolina, and other 
States issued requests for its observance. A very at- 
tractive bulletin, called May Days, was issued by the 
Department of Education of the State of Vermont, 
containing material for programs for Peace Day. The 
observance of the Sunday preceding by the churches wa- 
also very general. 


The Utah Peace Society held impressive Peace Day 
exercises in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, with the 
president, Governor William Spry, presiding. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Penrose, of the First Presidency, oui- 
lined the purposes of the international peace movement, 
and laid stress on the practicability of its aims. Othe: 
speakers were Rev. P. A. Simkin, of the Phillips Con- 
gregational Church and Rabbi William Rice. Governor 
Spry made an appeal at the close for those present to 
lend their support by uniting with the Peace Society. 
The Deseret Evening News gave in full the addresses 
delivered on this occasion and made extended editorial 
comment in its issue of May 18. Among other things. 
the editor remarked that “it was evident that the vast 
audience was very much interested. We have no doubt 
that the Peace Day exercises in other parts of the State 
were of the same order. There are more friends of the 
cause in Utah than in most States of the 
Union, and the subject always attracts sympathetic 
audiences, In a few vears it will be just as 
easy to form a federation of the world as it was to form 
the United States or to unite France, or Italy, or the 
German States. Common interests have already forced 
the nations closer together than they ever were before.” 


peace 


The Titusville Peace Society, a section of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace and Arbitration Society, held a public 
meeting in the high-school auditorium in celebration of 
Peace Day. Rev. Samuel Semple, the President,’ pre- 
sided, and introduced as the speaker of the evening J. B. 
Cessna, Esq., a prominent attorney and counsellor of 
Erie, Pa. His subject was “The United States as a 
World Power in Securing International Peace,” and he 
held the undivided attention of his audience by his log-' 
ical and convincing presentation of the subject. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green was the author of a peace 
sermon for May 17 on “Put up thy sword into its 
sheath,” which was printed as a broadside and sent out 
from St, Louis to clergymen all over the Middle West, 
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In addressing an audience of students and citizens at 
the University of Georgia at Athens, Ga., on Peace Day, 
Dr. H. C. White, President of the Georgia Peace So- 
ciety, declared that the organized peace movement is 
largely responsible for the avoidance of war with Mexico. 
He firmly believed that had it not been for the peace 
propaganda of the past few years we should long ago 
have invaded Mexico. The Atlanta Constitution, com- 
menting editorially, says: 

“In Georgia especially, the peace society, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. White, has made substantial progress. Right 
and left it has emphasized reason as against unreason, pa- 
triotism as against jingoism, conservation of life as against 
destruction of life. The dividends reaped are visible in the 
failure of Georgia to respond to the ‘war scare’ of the 
jingoes, in the willingness of the people of this State gen- 
erally to leave the honor of the country in the safe-keeping 
of the President. The peace movement probably has 
saved us from a war with Mexico. That is merely the be- 
ginning of its world-wide conquests.” 

The dropping of Peace Day from its schedule this 
year by the schools of Baltimore has created wide com- 
ment in the press. After an address made by a “mili- 
tant” colonel, attacking the policy of “peace at any 
price” and denouncing the publications of the American 
Peace Society as “seditious,” the school board decided 
to give orders that “the instruction of public-school 
children at any time and in any place in the propaganda 
of ‘peace at any price’ be prohibited.” Baltimore seems 
thus to have achieved a position of peculiar isolation, as 
no other city, so far as we can ascertain, failed to con- 
tinue the observance of Peace Day where it had been so 
observed in previous years. The school board seems 
entirely to have overlooked the fact that the celebration 
of Peace Day has no connection with the doctrine of 
“peace at any price,” and that the American Peace So- 
ciety has never advocated that doctrine. 


The Eighteenth of May was celebrated more widely 
this year in England than heretofore. Mr. Carl Heath, 
secretary of the National Peace Council, and the au- 
thorities of the School Peace League appealed to all 
the educational committees throughout England and 
Wales, and a large number gave permission and direc- 
tions concerning the celebration. Owing to the fact 
that “Empire Day” came during the same week, it was 
more difficult to get “Peace Day” also observed by the 
schools. The pacifists of London and vicinity held an 
informal dinner and reunion at Holborn Restaurant in 
honor of the day. Mr. Gordon Harvey, M. P., presided, 
and racy speeches were made by Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
Sir Edward Boyle, Rev. Walter Walsh, J. Fred Green, 
George H. Perris, and others. 


Brief Peace Notes. 





... In direct line with the sentiments expressed at 
the parlor conference on internationality at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference was the student conference on social 
and moral problems in all lands, held May 8-10, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the 
Christian Association. The theme of the conference 
was how to enable the students “to make their highest 
contribution to the whole world uplift.” Among the 


leading speakers were Sefor Escobar, of Mexico; Seftor 
J.efevre, of the Panama Legation, and Mr. Harry F. 
Bard, of the Pan-American Division of the American 
Representa- 


Association for International Conciliation. 
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tives from different groups of the nations spoke at the 
Saturday afternoon session, and discussed ways in which 
their own countries had contributed to world progress, 
and what defects in American social and student life 
made difficult a favorable appreciation and correct esti- 
mate of this country by the foreign students. At the 
session on “North and South America,” Senor Pezet, 
Minister from Peru, and Prof. Leo S. Rowe were the 
speakers. 

At the annual meeting of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union in Washington in June 
plans were made to bring the next conference to this 
country. An allowance of $50,000 was carried in the 
diplomatic and consular appropriations bill as passed 
by the House to entertain the guests while in this coun- 
try, and the President was authorized to extend a formal 
invitation in behalf of the United States. The officers 
of the American Group were re-elected, this being Mr. 
Bartholdt’s eleventh consecutive election as president. 
Mr. Bartholdt was authorized to name twenty delegates 
to the coming conference, which will convene in Stock- 
holm on August 19. 


, The American Association for International Con- 
ciliation has arranged for a selected party of a dozen 
American teachers to make a tour of some of the South 
American Republics this summer in order to learn at 
first hand something of the life, institutions, methods, 
and customs of these countries, with a view of corre- 
lating the instruction in the schools and disseminating 
more accurate knowledge of other peoples in the west- 
ern hemisphere. The teachers represent such institu- 
tions as Columbia, Yale, Chicago, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, and Illinois Universities, Simmons College, College 
of the City of New York, and a few of the leading high 
schools. The party left New York City on May 30, 
and will be away three months. 

At a session of the annual general conference of 
the “Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints,” held at Independence, Mo., April 6-17, the del- 
egates appointed by this church to attend the Fourth 
National Peace Congress at St. Louis last year made a 
written report of their attendance at the sessions of the 
congress. They state, among other things, that “the 
movement is having a great and abiding influence upon 
the public at large,” and that “all who are interested 
in the abolition of this barbaric and costly method, war, 
of seeking to adjust international difficulties, whether 
politically, socially, economically, or religiously inspired, 
join heartily and intelligently in seeking to solve these 
international questions by the arbitrament of justice 
and peace.” They add that “as a body of Christian 
people we are grateful for the awakening, and fervently 
invoke the Divine blessing upon the efforts which have 
heen made, and for Divine guidance in all the work of 
the future looking for the reign of universal brother- 
hood and peace.” The conference directed that this re- 
port be adopted and its action thereon reported to the 
American Peace Society. 

In the May number of the Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans there is an interesting account of the 
Palace of Peace and the peace movement in general 
written up for use with small children. The article cov- 
ers two pages, and is entitled “How One Teacher Told 
About the Peace Movement,” by Beulah Hardy. It is 
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illustrated by a large picture of the Palace of Peace, and 
on a subsequent page there are numerous small repro- 
ductions of the picture for children to cut out. Part 
of the journal is also devoted to peace exercises, consist- 
ing of a play, poems, mottoes, etc., for use in schools on 
Peace Day. 

‘ From the Boston Transcript of June 12 we take 
this note: 

“Representative William Kent, of California, is one of the 
most active propagandists for peace in Congress. He is 
presenting to his friends, his fellow-members, and to every- 
body whose conversion he desires or hopes for a copy of the 
little play by Katrina Trask, entitled ‘In the Van Guard.’ 
The fly-leaf of each one of these gift books is inscribed thus: 
‘Pax—William Kent.’ ” 


... In the April, 1914, issue The Friend, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, contains a Peace Pageant suitable for 
presentation by schools or clubs. It was written by 
James A. Wilder and celebrates the hundred years’ 
peace between Great Britain and the United States. It 
is also issued as a supplement to the paper, and copies 
may be had of the editor of The Friend. Mr. Frank 
Scudder has presented copies to every one of the Ha- 
waiian schools. 

.. In 1911 there was founded in Honolulu what is 
known as a Peace Scholarship movement. Five Japa- 
nese students came in that year to the Mid-Pacifice In- 
stitute, and three of them have gone on with advanced 
work in other institutions. Funds have been added to 
permit three more peace scholars to take advantage of 
the opportunity for study at this institute. They will 
be selected, as the former were, by competitive examina- 
tion. Count Okuma is one of the Japanese patrons, 
who are ali anxious to have the best possible representa- 
tives of Japan chosen. The scholarship provides trav- 
eling expenses to and from Japan, tuition and board 
during the course at the Mid-Pacific Institute, and a 
small sum for incidental expenses. It is hoped that 
this may be made a permanent feature of the institute’s 
work. 


Field Department Notes. 


Pacific Coast Department. 





The months of April, May, and June have been very 
busy ones for the Pacific Coast Director. From his 
office 50,000 pages of peace literature have gone out to 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, and many private indi- 
viduals, and a number of Hague petitions have been dis- 
tributed. Peace Day programs and suggestions for 
Peace Day exercises were sent to 500 Sunday-school 
superintendents, with the announcement that the office 
was ready to aid them. Many requests for aid came in 
response. Then 500 letters and suggestive Peace Day 
programs were mailed to every county superintendent 
and high-school principal in California. The normal 
schools and colleges of the State and a number of schools 
and colleges in Oregon, Washington, and Nevada were 
also invited to observe Peace Day. 

Mr. Root had the privilege of hearing Norman Angell 
speak three times in Southern California, and alsp had 
an hour’s conference with him. Norman Angell did 


much to increase public interest in the cause of inter- 
national good-will and to create a desire for a better 
international polity among the world powers. 
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The director reports that the women’s clubs are rally- 
ing around the peace cause in a very encouraging way, 
and that he has constant calls to speak before these or- 
ganizations. He has addressed nine women’s clubs in 
the last two months, viz., Hollywood Women’s Club, 
Wednesday Morning Club, Council of Jewish Women, 
The Alpha Club, Cudahy Ranch, Cal., Tuesday After- 
noon Club, The P. E. 0. Society, The Azusa Women’s 
Club, The Thursday Afternoon Club, Tropico, Cal., and 
The Rosecrans Club, Los Angeles. He has been asked 
to make several dates for next year. 

William C. Allen, of San José, President of the North- 
ern California Peace Society, has been very efficient in 
working with the ministers of various denominations 
and in the schools of San José, Merced, and Fresno. 

Mr. Root has lately addressed nearly 6,000 boys and 
girls in 24 of the larger grammar schools of Los Angeles, 
and has compared “The Waste of War and the Wealth 
of Peace” before the Virgil Avenue, the Boyle Heights, 
and Sentous Street intermediate schools and before five 
classes in Los Angeles Polytechnic High School and the 
Azusa High School. 

Mr. Root writes: “I am convinced that the best work 
is done in the public schools and before audiences 
already gathered, where the sentiments of the young can 
be molded. The gray-haired men and women, and even 
those of middle age, are mostly fixed in their opinions, 
and it requires greater effort to change their beliefs than 
those of the young; then, too, the young have so much 
longer to live and practice their beliefs.” 

The Southern California Peace Society held a cele- 
bration of Peace Day in conjunction with the Y. M. 
(. A. of Los Angeles. The meeting was well advertised 
by posters. cards, and newspaper notices. Dr. J. W. 
Brougher, of the Temple Baptist Church, gave an ad- 
dress on “Swords or Pruning Hooks:” Rabbi Isidore 
Mevers read passages from Zangwill’s “War God” with 
excellent effect, and Mr. Root, the Pacific Coast Director, 
spoke of “The Davy We Celebrate.” The meeting was 
successful, though not as large as could have been de- 
sired, and a few new members for the Peace Society 
were secured. 

Many letters and telegrams have been sent to Con- 
gressmen and others from various organizations in re- 
gard to the peaceful settlement of the Mexican trouble. 
Mr. Root feels that there is great need of a vigorous 
campaign of education on the Pacific coast to prove the 
value and necessity of such work as our peace organiza- 
tions are doing. 

Central-West Department. 


The Chicago Peace Society was well represented at 
the Mohonk Conference, the following members partici- 
pating in the deliberations: President and Mrs. Lerov 
A. Goddard, Vice-President Henry C. Morris, Prof. and 
Mrs. Charles Cheney Hyde, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas EF. 
Green, Dr. and Mrs. Abram W. Harris, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis P. Lochner. It was the Secretary’s privilege 
to act as secretary of the National Peace Council, as 
secretary of the Educational Conference on Interna- 
tionality, and as a judge in the splendid final oratorical 
contest. 

Peace Sunday, May 17, was widely observed in the 
Chicago churches. On May 18 many peace programs 
were given in the public schools, the annual peace pa- 
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geant, under the direction of Miss Florence Holbrook, 
of the Forestville School, especially coming in for a 
generous share of newspaper publicity; and on June 5 
the Secretary was given an opportunity to address a 
class of young men at the Central Y. M. C. A. on the 
general problem of the peace movement. 

Another significant event was the resolution adopted 
by the Convention of the Diocese of Chicago, on May 27, 
strongly indorsing the work of peace and arbitration 
among nations. This resolution, which appears else- 
where in this issue, was prompted by an eloquent ad- 
dress by the Bishop of Chicago, who is an honorary 
vice-president of the Chicago Society. It should pave 
the way for a wide application locally of the Buffalo 
plan for federating the churches under the peace banner. 

The subject of peace came before the Twelfth Biennial 
Congress of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
neld in Chicago in June, Mrs. Anna Sturges Duryea, of 
the World Peace Foundation, addressing an afternoon 
meeting on “Some Practical Things to be Done for 
Peace,” and Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones giving one of the 
principal evening addresses on “Woman’s Burden— 
Woman’s Mission—The Bringing of Peace.” Also the 
Subcommittee on Peace discussed the advisability of 
urging the local branches to appoint standing commit- 
tees on international hospitality to welcome the groups 
of foreign women that are expected to visit this country 
during the Exposition and Centennial year of 1915. 
This suggestion came from Mrs. Hiram W. Thomas, of 
the Chicago Peace Society, who believed that causes for 
friction between nations are largely removed when their 
citizens come to know each other betier. On the whole 
it must be said, however, that the propaganda of the 
gacifist movement in the women’s clubs is not receiving 
nearly the attention that such subjects as child labor, 
infant welfare, factory legislation, and similar problems 
receive. 

Chicago is actively at work on the preparations for the 
celebration of the one hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples. 

The Executive Committee of the Chicago Peace So- 
ciety has recommended to the American delegates to the 
Stockholm meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
that they introduce for consideration at the coming 
meeting the question of the feasibility of taking such 
steps as may result in the gradual taking over by the 
governments themselves of the control and ownership of 
all manufacturies of armaments and ammunition for 
the sole use of their respective countries. 

The Chicago Secretary is scheduled to address the 
Summer School of Missions at Omaha, Nebraska, on 
June 29, on “The Patriotism of Peace,’ and the pa- 
rishioners of All Souls Church, Chicago, on July 12, on 
“The Inevitability of Peace.” He expects to sail for 
Europe in time to attend the congress of the Church 
Peace Union at Constance, and later to represent his 
Society at the Twenty-first Peace Congress at Vienna. 


New England Department. 


The Fall River Peace Society, the third section of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, was organized by the 
Director of the New England Department at the Friends 
Church, Fall River, on Wednesday evening, June 3, 
1914. Valuable preliminary work for the formation of 
this Society was done by the Misses Seabury, of New 


Bedford, who are constantly forwarding in many ways 
the cause of peace. The officers chosen are as follows: 

President, Hector L. Belisle; Vice-President, Ralph 3. 
Cushman; Secretary, Mary N. Hart; Treasurer, G. Fred 
Davis; Directors: James N. Buffington, chairman; Clarence 
F. Swift, Dr. John H. Gifford, Frederic W. Plummer, Mrs. 
R. C. Davis, Miss Anna W. Braley, J. Edward Newton, 
David J. Burdick, Mrs. Henry EF. Chace, Mrs. Hezekiah A. 
Brayton, Mrs. James M. Morton. 

The Society makes a very auspicious start, with 51 
charter members. The chairman of the meeting, Dr. 
Tryon, and the newly elected President were appointed 
to send a message to the peace conference at Niagara 
Falls, expressing the hope of the Society that the efforts 
of mediators would result in a satisfactory solution of 
the problem which involved the welfare of the United 
States and Mexico. 

During the month of June the New England Director 
has made visits to Maine, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
and has held important conferences with the officials of 
the peace societies in these States. Plans have been dis- 
cussed with a view to an active campaign to increase the 
membership of the State societies in the autumn, On 
July 7 he will meet the Executive Committee of the 
New Hampshire Peace Society to consider the appoint- 
ment of a new secretary to replace Mr. W. W. Thayer, 
a devoted officer, who has resigned, and to discuss vig- 
orous plans of work for the coming season. 

On Friday and Saturday, June 19 and 20, the Di- 
rector was in Newport, R. I., spending Friday night as 
guest of Admiral and Mrs. Chadwick. A meeting with 
ex-Congressman William Paine Sheffield, Dr. Roderick 
Terry, ex-Senator George Peabody Wetmore, Mr. H. A. 
Titus, and others, resulted in a plan for presenting in 
Newport on July 13 his stereopticon lecture, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Peace,” under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society and several patriotic organiza- 
tions. On Sunday, July 5,.Dr. Tryon will speak in 
Hudson, Mass., at a mass meeting in the interests of a 
Safe and Sane Fourth. 

The Director will sail July 24 for Europe to be ab- 
sent for two months, attending congresses and deliver- 
ing addresses on various phases of the movement in 
England and elsewhere. 
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Mohonk Conference Platform and 
Resolutions. 
PLATFORM. 





The Twentieth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, while deploring the fact that 
the history of the past year has been disfigured by wars 
in both hemispheres, attended at times by shocking bar- 
barities, recognizes unmistakable signs of the advance 
of the public opinion of the world toward the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. The general 
peace of Europe has been maintained in spite of the 
grave situation in the Balkans, and in the face of 
threatened war the American people have shown a 
praiseworthy self-restraint, and have accepted with 
commendable spirit the tender of good offices made in 
accordance with the recommendations of the First 
Hague Conference by our sister Republics of South 
America—Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. 

We recognize the far-reaching importance of the 
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proffer and acceptance of mediation, and record our 
confidence that the work of the conference of media- 
{ors now in session will result in an honorable and per- 
manent settlement of the points at issue between the 
United States and Mexico.. We express unqualified 
endorsement of President Wilson’s declaration that this 
country does not aim at territorial aggrandizement. 

We call renewed attention to the necessity of such 
legislation as shall place all matters involving our rela- 
tions to aliens and to foreign nations under the direct 
and effectual control of the Federal Government and the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts. Foreign govern- 
ments can deal only with our National Government, 
and the respective responsibilities of the States and ol 
the nation should promptly be so readjusted as to termi- 
nate the anomalous conditions under which our friendly 
relations with other powers have repeatedly in recent 
years been menaced. 

We urge such action by our Government as shall se- 
cure the convoking of the Third Hague Conference at 
the earliest practicable date, with such thorough prepa- 
ration of its program as shall ensure for the conference 
the highest measure of success. We remember with sat- 
isfaction the initiative of our Government in calling the 
Second Hague Conference and in securing provision in 
its convention for the assembling of the Third Confer- 
ence. We express our satisfaction that steps have al- 
ready been taken by our Government to facilitate the 
calling of the Third Conference. We urge upon our 
people and upon all peoples the importance of making 
provision for convening the conferences at regular in- 
tervals. 

We recommend that, in addition to the present Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, as estab- 
lished under the conventions of 1899 and 1907, there 
he established as soon as practicable, among such powers 
as may agree thereto, a,court with a determinate per- 
sonnel, as advised by the Second Hague Conference. 

We gratefully recognize in the establishment since 


S 


the last Mohonk Conference of the Church Peace Union, 
in the large development of the British and German 
peace councils, and in the recent solemn appeal of the 
churches of Switzerland to the churches of Europe for 
united effort in behalf of the cause of peace, an impres- 
sive witness of the drawing together of the world’s re- 
ligious forces for the promotion of international justice 
and co-operation, and we bespeak for the coming Inter- 
national Church Conference in Switzerland the earnest 
support of the American churches. 

We express anew our deep interest in the proposed 
celebration of the centenary of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, to be inaugurated on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1914, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent. We commend to the world the im- 
pressive example of the unfortified Canadian boundary 
line of 4,000 miles. We rejoice that the plans for the 
proposed celebration include the official participation of 
many nations, and urge the widest possible co-operation 
in this commemoration of the triumphs of a marvelous 
century of international will and of 
ioward international justice and righteousness. 

DECLARATION OF BUSINESS MEN. 


The following declaration was presented to the con- 
ference as the unanimous action of the delegates present 


good progress 
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from chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and like 
organizations in the United States and Canada: 

The business men in attendance. upon the Twentieth 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, 
delegated by commercial organizations from a_ wide 
range of territory, including delegates representing the 
chambers of commerce of the United States of America 
comprising 555 constituent commercial trade and. civic 
bodies, affirm their belief in the importance of any hon- 
orable action that may serve to avoid the horrors and 
waste of war. 

They fully realize that upon them in the final analysi. 
will rest a large part of the continuing financial burdens 
created by armed conflict. 

For the support of wars the co-operation of interna- 
tional financial and commercial interests is essential : 
without that support war must cease. 

(iood business depends upon sound economic cond:- 
tions, and war is waste. The manufacturing, the com- 
merce, and the transportation that in specific instances 
are stimulated by war, are trifling in comparison wit! 
the cost and the loss produced in normal trade channels. 

War and preparations for war compel us to mortgage 
the future. Every session of the Congress of the United 
States appropriates about $600,000,000.00 to defray ex- 
penses of wars, past and possible. 

Sixty-five per cent of the revenues of our Government 
is appropriated for these purposes. May we not have 
relief for ourselves and our posterity, so that the moneys 
now wasted in a rivalry with foreign powers in the in- 
crease in armaments may be made available for the pur- 
suits of industry and commerce ? 

While recognizing the necessity for police protection 
through limited armies and navies, we favor a proposal 
hy the Government of the United States to the world 
powers, looking to an international agreement for the 
curtailment of warlike preparations and budgets and for 
the limitation of armaments, and we believe our Govern- 
ment should earnestly undertake to secure an interna- 
tional agreement for an intermission in the programs of 
naval construction. 

We believe that in the event of such international! 
agreement a large part of the $141,000,000.00° spent 
each year by the United States for naval construction 
and maintenance, and similar huge sums by foreign na- 
tions, which have become an oppressive burden on the 
people, could he left in their pockets or spent in a man- 
ner that would confer great and lasting benefits upon 
them. 

To the end that we may have ultimate justice and 
peace among nations, we urge the judicial settlement 
of international disputes, and we commend the policy 
of our Government for the adoption of treaties caleu- 
lated to secure the determination of all disputes between 
our nation and others through courts of justice. 


MESSAGE TO THE MEDIATORS AT NIAGARA. FALLS. 


The following message was unanimously approved by 
the conference, with instruction to forward the same to 
Ambassador da Gama for the information. of the com- 
mission: 

“The Twentieth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, now in session, sends its felie- 
itations and greetings to the envoys from Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Chile, and to the delegates from Mexico and 
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the United States now in session at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario. 

“For twenty years the Lake Mohonk Conference has 
steadily advocated international arbitration and media- 
tion as a substitute for war. We rejoice that the good 
offices of three of our sister Republics in South America 
have been tendered and accepted, and that vour confer- 
ence is now engaged in the earnest effort, with the good 
will and co-operation of other nations, to establish be- 
tween Mexico and the United States an honorable and 
permanent peace. ‘This auspicious event marks a new 
era of better understanding between the republics of the 
western hemisphere. 

“To your honorable commission we pledge our heart- 
iest support and earnest wishes for the establishment of 
al precedent which will be a new milestone in the for- 
ward march of world peace and give a new impetus to 
the effort to stay war through conciliation and medis- 
tion, and we pray for the full realization of your high 
and holy mission.” 


PRESS COMMITTEE RESOLUTION. 


In view of the powerful influence exercised by the 
press, he it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration that the cause 
for which we are striving would be aided and encour- 
aged through the convening of a congress of editors in 
Washington, D. C., for the discussion of international 
arbitration and for the awakening of the public con- 
science to the advantages of a peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences arising between nations. 





The Intercollegiate Peace Contest at 
Lake Mohonk. 


The Eighth National Oratorical Contest of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association was held at Lake Mohonk 
on the afternoon of May 28 and aroused much enthusi- 
asm, as always. This is the national contest.and the cul- 
mination of a series of contests beginning with the local 
colleges and universities, advancing through the State 
oratorical contests and the group contests to tlre final 
national event at Lake Mohonk. Each oration which 
appears on the program here has thus been the winner 
successively in three contests—college, State, and group. 

About 450 orations in 120 colleges and universities 
have been written this year and 22 States were repre- 
sented—seven more than last year. The States were 
grouped in five sections this year and the program was 
as follows: 

Ralph D. Lucas, of Knox College, Illinois, representing 
the Central Group, spoke on “The New Nationalism and the 
Peace Movement.” 

Harold Husted, of Ottawa University, Kansas, represented 
the Western Group with an oration on “The Task of the 
Twentieth Century.” 

Louis Brodio, of the University of Pittsburgh, lennsyl- 
vania, from the North Atlantic Group, gave an oration on 
“National Honor and Peace.” 

The Southern Group was represented by Francis J. Lyons, 
of the University of Texas, with an oration on “Education 
for Peace,” which won first place and the prize of $100, 





Victor Morris, of the University of Oregon, Oregon, spoke 
on “Man’s Nature and the Hope of Universal Peace,” 
representative of the Pacifie Coast Group. 
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The prizes were provided by the generosity of th 
Misses Mary and Helen Seabury, of New Bedford, Mass., 
to the amount of $3825. An additional $35 
tributed by guests at Mohonk to help defray the ex 
The prizes were dis- 


Was Col 


penses of some of the contestants. 
tributed as follows: Mr. Lyons, $100; Mr. Brodio, $75; 
Mr. Lucas, $60; Mr. Morris, $50; Mr. Husted, $40. 
The contest evoked much interest from those who heard 
it, and has already resulted in awakening new interest 
in the work of the Association. 

There are two other contests, the prizes for which are 
annually distributed at the Lake Mohonk Conference, 
This year the winning essay in the Sixth Pugsley Prize 
Contest was written by Howard V. Hornung, of the 
University of Indiana, on the subject, “The Supreme 
Court of the Nations.” Mr. Chester D. Pugsley, then a 
student in Harvard University, founded this prize in 
1908 to be given by the Lake Mohonk Conference, the 
winning essay to be published each year. The prize is 
$100, Beginning in the same year, Mrs. Elmer Black 
was the donor of prizes open to undergraduate women 
students only, the first prize being $200 and the second 
$100, ‘This year the first prize was won by Miss Mary ©. 
Beldon, a senior in the University of Indiana, and the 
second by Miss Maude N. Oswald, of Keuka College, 
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International Arbitration—a Survey of 
the Present Situation. 
By Hon. John Bassett Moore.* 


In assembling for the Twentieth Annual Meeting of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, it is appropriate to survey existing conditions in 
order that we may take our bearings. 

If we were to compare the international situation at 
the present moment with that which existed in the 
spring of 1895, when this conference first met, there 
would be little to justify a feeling of hopefulness. — It 
is true that the infernational situation was not at that 
time by any means clear. Great Britain’s controversy 
with the Boers was beginning to loom on the horizon , 
the second insurrection, which ended in the interven- 
tion of the United States, had just broken out in Cuba: 
and the combustibles which a few months later produced 
the explosion over the Venezuelan boundary were, with 
an occasional premonitory report, actively accumulating. 
On the other hand, the process of arbitration had then 
lately been applied or was in course of application to 
certain important matters. In February, 1895, the 
President of the United States handed down his award 
in the dispute between Argentina and Brazil in regard 
to the title to the Misiones territory. Within the pre- 
ceding two years the tribunal at Paris had rendered its 
judgment on the Bering Sea dispute. At that moment 
it could not be foreseen that arbitration would be em 
ploved for the adjustment of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute, for, as has been intimated, the controversy had 
not then reached its acute stage. But we now know 
that arbitration was in the end successfully invoked, and 


* Opening address of the presiding officer at the Twentieth 
Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 27, 1914. 
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that this was followed by the conclusion of a remark- 
able general treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which barely failed to secure 
the necessary two-thirds vote of approval in the United 
States Senate. 

PRESENT SITUATION. 


What the immediate future may hold in store in the 
way of actual arbitration it is not possible to predict ; 
but the cases that have occurred during the past two 
years have not been in any respect notable. They have 
for the most part related to simple pecuniary questions. 
Perhaps the most important of them is that which is 
now pending before the Permanent Court at The Hague 
between Portugal on the one side and France, Great 
Britain, and Spain on the other in relation to claims 
against Portugal growing out of the seizure of the prop- 
erty of religious orders in that country by the Portu- 
guese government on the proclamation of the republic. 
For the purpose of rendering a settlement on these 
claims a tribunal of three persons has been established 
at The Hague from the list of the Permanent Court, 
the president of this tribunal being the Honorable 
Elihu Root. 

THE BALKANS. 


On the other hand, the past two years have been 
marked by armed conflicts of exceptional destructive- 
ness. In the Balkan peninsula the allied powers, after 
their victorious contest with Turkey, quarreled among 
themselves and engaged in a conflict which involved a 
greater loss of life and was characterized by even greater 
ferocity than the preceding collision with their own 
common adversary. The stories of what took place dur- 
ing the war between the allies are still the subject of 
investigation ; and there is only too much reason to ap- 
prehend that the end of hostilities in that quarter of the 
globe is not yet in sight. In other parts of the world 
there have been civil conflicts, the most considerable of 
which is that which is still going on in Mexico. 

These lamentable events merely illustrate the course 
of human history. Human progress never pursues a 
uniformly forward course. Judged by particular june- 
tures, every century furnishes occasions when the out- 
look of good causes is discouraging if not almost hope- 
less. At such times it is necessary to rise above present 
conditions in order to take heart for the future. 


PRACTICAL ADVANCE—HAGUE. 


During the twenty years since this conference came 
into existence there can be no doubt that the cause of 
international co-operation, which is vitally connected 
with the cause of international justice and peace, has 
made striking advances. Of these advances the most 
remarkable is found in the two Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, by the former of which was established 
the Permanent Court at The Hague. 

Expressing my individual opinion, I do not hesitate 
to say that the convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, which was signed at The Hague 
July 29, 1899, is the highest achievement of the past 
twenty vears in the direction of an arrangement for the 
peaceful adjustment of international controversies. 


This convention provides not only for arbitration, but 
also for mediation and for international courts of in- 
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The numerous treaties since concluded for the 
purpose of making arbitration obligatory in certain 
cases do not, in my opinion, represent a general advance, 
and certainly do not represent an advance on the part 


quiry. 


of the United States. As this question is not devoid of 
practical importance, I will venture to give a brief ex- 
planation of my precise meaning. 

EXISTING ARBITRATION TREATIES A BACKWARD STEP. 


The Hague Convention, although it does not in terms 
make arbitration obligatory in any case, excepts nothing 
from the scope of arbitration. ‘The numerous treaties 
since concluded are based for the most part on the treaty 
between France and Great Britain which was signed 
October 14, 1903. The first article of this treaty reads 
as follows: 

“Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties existing be- 
tween the two contracting powers, . . . shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague, provided, nevertheless, that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honor of the two countries, and do not concern the in- 
terests of third parties.” 

On reading this article the first thing that strikes one 
is the fact that the most important part of it is that 
which specifies the exceptions. The only obligation 
which the article imposes is the arbitration of differ- 
ences “of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation 
of treaties ;” and it is to be observed that questions af- 
fecting the “vital interests,” the “independence,” or the 
“honor” of the parties, or concerning the “interests of 
third parties,” are mentioned not by way of antithesis 
to this obligation, but as qualifications of it. 

So far as the United States and Great Britain are con- 
cerned, the clause, therefore, ran far behind their actual 
practice, for they had on numerous occasions submitted 
to arbitration questions which had been considered as 
affecting the “honor” of the two parties. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Geneva Arbitration relating to the 
Alabama Claims, the arbitration of which, when firsi 
proposed by the United States, was declined on the ex- 
press ground that the controversy affected the “honor” 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, no doubt urged thereto 
by those who desired to advance the cause of interna- 
tional peace, signed treaties with various powers in the 
precise terms of the British-French arrangement. These 
treaties, however, encountered an obstacle in the United 
States Senate. Following the terms of the British- 
French arrangement, they provided that the contracting 
parties should in each individual case, before appealing 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, conclude a “spe- 
cial agreement” defining the matter in dispute, the 
scope of the arbitrator’s powers, and the procedure to 
be followed. The Senate amended this clause so as tu 
require its own advice and consent to be given in each 
particular case. The effect of this amendment was to 
require a new treaty to be made before any question 
could be submitted to arbitration. Because of this 
amendment the President of the United States, in 
1904, withdrew the treaties from the Senate, and they 
were for the moment abandoned ; but in 1908 they were 
again taken up and the amendment was accepted, so 
that the “special agreement,” which must precede any 
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actual resort to arbitration, can now be made only “by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

The result of this action is that, so far as the United 
States is concerned, it is in practice more difficult to 
secure international arbitration than it was in the early 
days of our independence. Although this statement 
may occasion some surprise, its correctness may easily 
be demonstrated. 

Prior to 1908 it was the practice of the United States 
to arbitrate pecuniary claims against foreign govern- 
ments without concluding a formal treaty. As an ex- 
ample of this procedure, I may refer to the agreement 
between the United States and Spain, effected by an 
exchange of notes on February 11-12, 1871, under which 
all claims of citizens of the United States against the 
government. of Spain, for wrongs and injuries com- 
mitted against their persons and property by the Span- 
ish authorities in Cuba since the beginning of the in- 
surrection in 1868, were submitted to a mixed commis- 
sion composed of two arbitrators and an umpire. These 
claims invelved questions of great international im- 
portance, including the validity of decrees of the Span- 
ish government and of legal proceedings against both 
persons and property in Cuba. Indeed, questions anal- 
ogous to those involved in the celebrated case of the 
Virginius eventually came before the commission, as 
well as many delicate questions of nationality or citizen- 
ship. The commission remained in existence more than 
ten years, and the claims presented to it amounted to 
more than $30,000,000, exclusive of interest. The 
awards amounted to nearly $1,300,000. 

The first case submitted to the Permanent Court at 
The Hague under the convention of 1899—the weil- 
known case of the Pious Fund of the Californias—was 
submitted under a simple executive agreement. Other 
examples might readily be given: but it suffices to say 
that, where the settlement embraced claims against the 
foreign government alone and not against the United 
States, 27 of our international arbitrations up to 1908 
were held under executive agreements, as against 19 
under treaties. The former method is now forbidden 
by the treaties of 1908, so far as they apply. 

Again, it was formerly the practice of the United 
States to make general claims treaties or conventions 
for the submission of all claims of the one government 
against the other arising during a certain number of 
years—perhaps as many as 30 or 40 years—to a mixed 
commission, without discrimination and without speci- 
fication of the particular claims. 

Since 1908 what do we witness? We have now an 
international commission between the United States 
and Great Britain, called the American and British 
Claims Arbitration. By a convention between the 
United States and Great Britain concluded February 8, 
1853, it was agreed that “all claims” on the part of 
citizens of the United States against the British govern- 
ment and “all claims” on the part of British subjects 
against the United States which had arisen since the 
treatv of December 24, 1814, should be referred to a 
mixed commission. This convention was duly carried 
into effect with great satisfaction to both governments. 
But when, in 1910, the agreement under which the pres- 
ent tribunal is sitting was concluded, it was found to be 
necessarv to specify and to submit to the Senate each 
particular case that was proposed for arbitration, and 
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negotiations are understood to be now under way for a 
second schedule, after which it is not improbable that 
various claims will remain unsettled. 

It has been stated, and probably is a fact, that there 
was opposition to a general claims convention with Great 
Britain because bond claims perhaps might be presented 
to the commission. But it may be observed that claims 
were presented to the commission under the convention 
of 1853 growing out of the non-payment of the bonds 
of Florida and of Texas, and were disposed of by the 
decision of the umpire, who disallowed the claims. The 
same thing took place in respect of claims on account of 
the Confederate debt which were presented to the com- 
mission under the treaty of 1871. 

I have referred to the convention of 1853; but it 
would have been permissible to seek at an earlier time 
for proof of a more liberal practice’*than that which now 
prevails. 

We may go back to 1794, and find in article 7 of the 
Jay Treaty of that year a provision for the reference to 
a mixed commission of “all complaints” made by citi- 
zens of the United States for loss and damage by reason 
of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of ves- 
sels or other property under color of authority of His 
Britannic Majesty, and of all. complaints of British 
subjects on account of loss or damage suffered by reason 
of failure of the United States to enforce neutrality 
within its jurisdiction. Here there was no specification 
or limitation, the two governments being evidently 
anxious to remove every cause of controversy by a sweep- 
ing arbitral settlement. It is a fact, perhaps not gener- 
erally appreciated, that the British government paid to 
citizens of the United States, under article 7 of the 
treaty of 1794, upwards of $10,000,000, while a consid- 
erable sum was paid by the United States to British 
subjects. As we are somewhat prone to boast of lead- 
ing the van in the cause of peace, it may be worth our 
while to consider whether we should not occupy a posi- 
tion more advanced than that which we now hold if we 
were to go back to the practice we adopted a hundred 
and twenty years ago. 


THE BRYAN PEACE TREATIES. 


During the past twelve months the Government of 
the United States has been actively engaged in an effort 
to bring about agreements with the powers of the world 
for the pacific adjustment of international disputes by 
means of international commissions of investigation. 
A year ago a paper, which has since been published 
under the title of “President Wilson’s Peace Proposal,” 
was handed to members of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington, to the effect that all questions in dispute 
which diplomacy should fail to adjust should be sub- 
mitted to an international commission, pending whose 
investigation and report war should not be declared nor 
hostilities begun. This proposal was supplemented dy 
a memorandum of the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
in which it was suggested that the proposed interna 
tional commission, which was also to have the power to 
act on its own initiative, should be composed of five 
members, each government to choose two, one of whom 
should not be its own citizen, and the fifth to be agreed 
upon by the two governments. A year was suggested 
as the time to be allowed for the investigation and re- 
port. It was further stated that the United States was 
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prepared to consider the question of maintaining the 
status quo as to military and naval preparations during 
the period of investigation; and it was tentatively sug- 
gested that, pending such period, there should be no 
change in the military and naval program of either 
party, unless danger from a third power should compel 
a change, in which case a confidential written statement 
of the fact by the party menaced was to release both par- 
ties from the obligation. 

Salvador, by a treaty signed August 7, 1913, accepted 
the plan in its entirety. A similar step was taken by 
Guatemala and Panama on September 20, by Honduras 
on November 3, and by Nicaragua on December 17, 
1913. Treaties omitting the clause as to the military 
and naval programs were concluded with the Nether- 
lands December 18, 1913, with Bolivia January 22, 
with Switzerland and Costa Rica February 13, with 
Denmark April 17, and with Italy May 5, 1914. 
Treaties were also concluded with Portugal and Persia 
February 4, with the Dominican Republic February 17, 
and with Venezuela March 21, 1914. The form of the 
treaty with the Dominican Republic is exceptional in 
that it combines the stipulations of the arbitration 
treaties of 1908 with the provisions of the “peace plan,” 
except the clause as to-military and naval programs. 


ADVANTAGES. 


In all, fifteen treaties based upon the “peace plan” 
have been signed. It is understood that none of the 
agreements thus described has been submitted to the 
Senate, so that their fate cannot as yet be foretold; but 
it may be remarked that, with the exception of a very 
small number of all-inclusive treaties of arbitration, 
they represent an advance beyond previous arrange- 
ments, in that they propose to submit to investigation 
all questions in dispute, of every nature whatsoever 
which diplomacy may fail to adjust. They do not bind 
the parties to arbitration, but expressly reserve to them 
independence of action after the report of the commis- 
sion shall have been submitted. The underlying 
thought is threefold: (1) That they furnish an honor- 
able means of suspending controversy; (2) that the 
suspension of controversy will tranquilize the minds of 
the disputants, and (3) that the report of the commis- 
sion of investigation probably will point the way to a 
fair and equitable adjustment. 


A. B. C. MEDIATION A REMARKABLE EVENT. 

It has sometimes been argued that the making of 
treaties for the preservation of peace is an idle task, 
because, in spite of all agreements to the contrary, wars 
will occur. This argument is obviously fallacious, 
Remedies for ills are not to be discarded merely because 
they do not always prove to be efficacious. Cireum- 
stances no doubt may arise in which international agree- 
ments for the employment of pacific methods may, 
either by reason of defects in their terms or by reason 
of conditions, fail to be useful. But of the practical 
value of such agreements we have frequent illustrations. 
On two notable occasions the existence of The Hague 
Convention for the Peaceful Settlement of International 
Disputes, which I do not hesitate to pronounce one of 
the wisest treaties ever. made, has served to facilitate 
the prevention or the arrest of hostilities. he first 
occasion was that of the Dogger Bank incident, when 
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the organization of a court of inquiry under that con- 
vention, with the addition of a limited arbitral power, 
relieved a dangerous tension between Great Britain and 
Russia, and resulted in a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. The other illustration is now before us. Prior 
to The Hague Convention the tender of good offices or 
mediation without prior solicitation or consultation was 
usually regarded as an intrusive act, savoring of unjusti- 
fiable interference. By that convention (article 3) it 
was declared that “powers, strangers to the dispute, 
have the right to offer good offices or mediation, even 
during the course of hostilities.” and that the exercise 
of this right could never be regarded by the parties to 
the conflict ‘as an. unfriendly act.” This stipulation 
paved the way for the tender of good offices or mediation 
made by the diplomatie representatives of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Chile, at Washington, after hostilities were 
hegun at Vera Cruz. The offer was accepted by the im- 
mediate parties to the conflict, with the result that an 
armistice between them was brought about. The media- 
tion of the so-called A. B. C. powers, no matter what 
may be its present result, is a remarkable event in the 
history of international relations in the western hemi- 
sphere. It has been hailed as the beginning of a new 
Pan-American diplomacy: and it may, at any rate, bo 
regarded as the most striking development vet witnessed 
of the Pan-American movement which was formally 
inaugurated by the first International American Con- 
ference at Washington in 1889-1890. 


THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE, 


The present survey would be incomplete without a 
further reference to the peace conferences at The Hague. 
From present indications it is not probable that the 
third conference will meet before 1916. The time that 
elapsed between the first and the second conference was 
eight years, and it was recommended by the second 
conference that the third should be convened after a 
similar interval; but the conditions growing out of the 
war over Tripoli and the wars in the Balkan peninsula, 
to say nothing of the Moroccan and other international 
complications, caused delays in the taking of the neces- 
sary preparatory steps. In this situation the Govern- 
ment of the United States, on the 31st of January last, 
sent out a circular in which it was proposed that, with a 
view to the holding of the conference in 1915, the work 
of preparation should be committed to the Administra- 
tive Council of the Permanent Court at The Hague—a 
hody composed of the diplomatic representatives of the 
treaty powers at The Hague, and therefore already in 
existence. Although this proposal was favorably enter- 
tained by a number of governments, the prevalent opin- 
ion of the larger powers, so far as it has been disclosed, 
indicates that the holding of the third conference before 
1916 is not thought to be practicable. 


CONCLUSION, 


After twenty vears of fruitful aid and encouragement 
to the cause of peace and good will, the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration today faces the 
future with confidence and with hope. Mindful of the 


fact that injustice, whether real or fancied, produces 
discontent, and that the causes and effects of injustice 
are often exaggerated by popular excitement, we may 
not be justified in expecting the immediate and final 
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ushering in of the reign of universal peace. Perhaps it 
may be unreasonable to expect that international wars 
will cease before civil wars end. In the one case as in 
the other, the maintenance of continuously peaceful 
conditions will depend upon the general improvement 
of political and social relations. And for the aecom- 
plishment of this end all well-disposed men and women 
may work together, in the inspiring belief that in the 
affairs of the world enlightened public opinion plays a 
constantly larger and more decisive part. 
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The American School Peace League. 
By Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary. 


The major part of this report is concerned with the 
activity of our State branches and the organization of 
new ones. The Arkansas, ‘Tennessee, and Louisiana 
branches have held their annual meetings this spring in 
connection with the State Teachers’ Associations ol 
which they are regular departments. The Arkansas 
branch meeting had local speakers, and the secretary 
presented a most interesting report of the past year’s 
work. ‘The Tennessee branch secured Prof. Philip Van 
Ness Myers, of Cincinnati, to address the general asso- 
ciation, and the branch held a separate business meeting 
alter the session. In proposing a standing vote of 
thanks to Professor Myers, Prof. W. S. Jones, of the 
-Memphis schools, said that if the members of the asso- 
ciation were to hear no other address during the meet- 
ing they would be well repaid for their trip to Memphis 
by his stirring words. The Louisiana branch secured 
the services of Arthur Deerin Call, executive director of 
the American Peace Society, who addressed one of the 
general sessions of the Louisiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also the annual meeting of the branch. Mr. 
Call also gave several other addresses before Louisiana 
schools, and the secretary of the branch reports that he 
made a great impression upon the teachers. 

The president of the Arkansas branch has organized 
four more high school branches since our last report. 
In the absence of Dr. David Starr Jordan, the president 
of the California branch, Edward Berwick, the acting 
president and treasurer, is devoting practically all his 
time to this work. He has lectured on the centenary 
of peace, the Mexican situation, and the peace movemeni 
in general before many of the California high and nor- 
mal schools, and is soon to start a similar trip to the 
rural districts of the State. Mr. Berwick reports tha; 
after his address in the Polytechnic High School of 
San Francisco, about a thousand students yelled, “We 
all want peace and good will!” Through the secretary 
of the branch, Mr. Alden H. Abbott, Mr. Berwick has 
sent a letter recommending the observance of Peace 
Day to every school in the State. He is doing all this 
work at his own expense. 

The secretary of the Maine State Branch of the 
League has attended several County Teachers’ Conven- 
tions this spring, and has done much personal work for 
the league. She has distributed a great deal of litera- 
ture and has enrolled many new members. Where it 
lias been impossible for her to be present at these con- 
ventions, she has had literature there for distribution 
under the personal charge of some person with whom she 
“has. made previous arrangements. 
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Mr. Charles 8. Chapin, principal of the State Normal 
School in Montclair, New Jersey, wrote to the league a 
few weeks ago for literature to assist him in preparing 
an address on “Peace and the Public Schools? to be 
delivered before a meeting of Hartford County ‘Teachers 
in Hartford, Connecticut, on May Ss.) We 
heard from some of our Connecticut members that 
Chapin made a very fine address. 

At the time when public interest in the Mexican situa- 
tion was at its height, the league sent a circular letter 
issued by the World Peace Foundation, entitled ‘The 
Mexican Crisis,” to two of the most influential officers 
of each of our State branches, thus reaching very nearly 
every State. The president of our New Mexico branes 
wrote for more of these for distribution in his locality, 
which is only twenty-five miles from the border line, and 
Where public opinion and expression on the matter is at 
its highest. One of our most loyal workers in Colorado, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, also distributed many of these 
circulars in Colorado. 

The Massachusetts branch of the league held a mass- 
meeting of teachers from all over the State in Tremont 
‘Temple on Saturday morning, March 28. Frederick P. 
Fish, Esq., chairman of the State Board of Education, 
presided. This took the place of the annual meeting of 
the branch. At the opening of the meeting the business 
of the branch was transacted and new officers elected: 
President, Arthur C. Boyden, principal of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, and secretary, Thomas G. Rees, 
of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. The meet 
ing was ably addressed by Prof. Jay William Hudson, 
of the University of Missouri, on “The Ethics of War ;” 
Hon. Justice Benjamin Russell, of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, on “The Centenary of Peace Between 
the United States and Great Britain,” and Prof. Wil- 
liam I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, on “Teaching His- 
tory According to its Modern Interpretation.” 

On May 2 the Mississippi branch of the league was 
organized at the annual convention of the Mississippi 
State Teachers’ Association in Jackson, and 
ciation voted to make the branch one of its departments. 
This branch was organized under the personal direction 
of Superintendent EF. E. Bass, of Greenville, who has 
heen a strong friend of the league for several years. Mr. 
Bass was elected president and Miss Emily Butts, of 
Jackson, secretary-treasurer. At the last meeting of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association in June, 1913, 4 
resolution was adopted providing for the organization 
of the branch at the next session. The conmmmittee which 
was appointed to effect this organization is now working 
in this direction, and has secured a place on the program 
of the association for a speaker on international peace. 
The Ohio branch will be formed at this time. The 
same resolution was adopted last autumn at the meeting 
of the North Dakota Educational Association, and Prof. 
W. M. Wemett, of the Valley Citv State Normal School, 
is chairman of the committee having the organization 
in charge. Professor Wemett is intensely interested in 
the matter, and is pushing it vigorously. Te has had 
the constitution for the branch drawn up by the commit- 
tee and printed: has had an article concerning the 
league—its work for Peace Day, prize contests, ete. 
printed in The Bulletin, the magazine of the Valley 
City Normal School: has addressed the county super 
intendents of the State and solicited their interest. 
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These superintendents are eager to further the work in 
their respective counties, and on their behalf Professor 
Wemett has requested the league to supply each of them, 
fifty in number, with Year Books of the League an‘ 
Peace Day Bulletins for distribution among their teach- 
ers. They have promised to speak of the league’s work 
when they visit their schools, and either to leave litera- 
ture at the schools or to tell the teachers where it may 
be obtained. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, superintendent 
of Rowan County Schools in Kentucky, is furthering 
our interests in her State. She is planning to organize 
a branch in June during the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting, and Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, of the State 
Department of Education in Indiana, is using her in- 
fluence to have such organization effected at the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association in December. 

In order to promote the use by the schools of Mrs. 
Trask’s peace drama, “In the Vanguard,” and to arouse 
general interest in the subject of international peace by 
reading the play before audiences of various kinds, the 
league formed a committee on lectures and readings, 
with Mr. Alfred H. Brown, of New York City, as chair- 
man. Under the auspices of the league Mr. Brown has 
been making engagements in many parts of the country 
to read the play. He has arranged for readings, either 
by himself or some other competent reader, before five 
high schools of New York and before the Civic Forum 
of Brooklyn, School of Pedagogy in Philadelphia, West 
Philadelphia Boys’ High School, Christ’s Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn, Jewish Synagogue in Brooklyn, 
and about two thousand girls in Washington at a meet- 
ing arranged by the Washington Peace Society. Mr. 
Brown gave the reading before the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
has also made other engagements for schools and 
women’s clubs in Tennessee. 

The American School Peace League resumed its Peace 
Day campaign again this year, and the results have been 
most telling. Early in March the secretary of the 
league addressed a circular letter, explaining the work 
of the league in detail and asking for co-operation in 
all lines, to five hundred organizations of the country, 
as follows: Presidents of State federations of women’s 
clubs, secretaries of peace societies, masters of State 
granges, presidents of sections of National Council of 
Jewish Women, State regents of the D. A. R., presidents 
of departments of the Women’s Relief Corps and of de- 
tached corps, of mothers’ congresses, and State W. C. 
T. U., and State superintendents of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion of W. C. T. U., and many club women who have 
shown interest in the peace work at various times and 
who have extended their influence in this direction in 
their localities. The Year Book of the League and the 
Peace Davy Bulletin, compiled by the secretary of the 
league and issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation last vear, were sent to each of these five hundred 
people. Cordial responses have been received from these 
letters, and some of the organizations are taking the 
work up with vigor. 

It was thought best not to issue a new Peace Dav 
Bulletin this year, as last year’s is so full and compre- 
hensive and contains so much information concerning 
the centenary of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, which the league is urging the schools to 
celebrate next year. The Government Printing Office 
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made a reprint of last year’s Bulletin, with the addition 
of a new letter from the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and the Bulletin is having a wide circulation. 
‘The Commissioner also sent a letter to the State, county, 
and city superintendents of the country, requesting them 
to observe Peace Day, and stating at what prices the 
Bulletin could be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office. The league also sent a letter to the State 
superintendents of instruction, asking them to send out 
circular letters to their teachers requesting the observ- 
ance of Peace Day. ‘The league also wrote to each of its 
State branches, asking them to send out circular letters 
to the schools of the State. The superintendents of the 
following States designated to the secretary of the league 
their intention to issue such a circular letter: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. From the requests for literature 
we know that other State superintendents issued similar 
letters. The State superintendent in Colorado issued a 
very attractive bound book, entitled “A Book of Holi- 
days,” which contains a generous amount of information 
and suggestions for the observance of Peace Day. The 
State superintendent in Illinois always requests his 
teachers to combine the observance of Peace Day and 
Memorial Day, as he considers that an adequate peace 
lesson may be drawn from the observance of Memorial 
Day. ‘Therefore in his Memorial Day Annual he in- 
cludes a large amount of peace poems and brief articles 
on various phases of the peace work. The State super- 
intendent of North Dakota wrote that Professor We- 
mett, who is organizing the North Dakota branch of the 
league, was preparing a Peace Day circular letter for the 
teachers of the State, and that he would co-operate with 
him. The State superintendents of Vermont, New 
Mexico, and Wisconsin included Peace Day material, as 
usual, in their annuals to their teachers. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, in response to the 
circular letter sent by the secretary of the league to the 
secretaries of the peace societies, decided that the best 
way to co-operate with the league in the observance of 
Peace Day would be to give the Connecticut branch of 
the league the money that the society would expend for 
this purpose and allow the branch to do all this work 
for Connecticut. The society therefore donated fifty 
dollars to the branch, which, together with its own 
funds, allowed the branch to carry on the biggest Peace 
Day campaign ever known in Connecticut. The branch 
purchased twenty-five hundred copies of the Peace Day 
Bulletin, which the State Department cf Education sent 
eut with its Arbor Day circulars, the branch paying the 
postage. The branch also sent out letters to the city 
superintendents, requesting them to purchase Bulletins 
for their teachers. As a result, they ordered about a 
thousand more copies, making between three and four 
thousand Bulletins distributed in the State of Con- 
necticut. School boards all over the country bought the 
Peace Day Bulletin for their teachers, and throwgh the 
generosity of the World Peace Foundation we have been 
able to answer thousands of requests for free literature. 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes sent out Bulletins to the num- 
ber of six thousand, while the league distrinuted four 
thousand. 

Many of the schools which closed before Peace Dav 
held a peace program at some earlier date, several of 
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whom devoted the whole or a part of their commence- 
ment exercises to this subject. We have never had in 
any year so many requests for literature from students 
who wished assistance in preparing debates, orations, or 
graduating essays on this subject. 

I'he league’s semi-annual meeting was held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, as 
usual. ‘This met in Richmond, Virginia, February 23- 
28, and the league gave its annual dinner on February 
26 in the Jefferson Hotel. There were about seventy- 
five guests at this dinner, and addresses were made by 
United States Commissioner Claxton; Congressman 
William D. B. Ainey; President C. A. Duniway, of the 
University of Wyoming; President 8S. C. Mitchell, of the 
Medical College of Virginia. Superintendent Randall 
J. Condon, of Cincinnati, the president of the league, 
was toastmaster. 

The league is now making preparations for its annual 
meeting, which will be held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the National Education Association 
as usual. This will be held in St. Paul July 4-11, and 
the league will have headquarters in the St. Paul Hotel. 
Prof. R. M. Rarig, of the University of Minnesota, who 
is president of the Minnesota High School Debating 
League, is conducting an essay contest among the high 
schools of the State. This contest will close on June 15, 
and the essays will be submitted to a board of judges 
from the University of Minnesota. ‘The four best essays 
will be selected for the orations at the league’s annual 
public meeting on July 9 in St. Paul. These orations 
will be delivered by the writers, and the gold medal of 
the league will be presented by Commissioner Claxton 
to the one giving the best oration. Governor Eberhart, 
of Minnesota, has consented to be the presiding officer 
of this meeting, and the other speaker will be Mr. E. H. 
Scammell, organizing secretary of the Canadian Peace 
Centenary Association. The annual report of the ex- 
ecutive committee will be read and the prizes awarded 
to the successful contestants in the Seabury Peace Prize 
Essay Contest. On the next afternoon the board of 
managers of the league will give their annual luncheon 
in the St. Paul Hotel. 

We are pleased to announce that the “Course in Citi- 
zenship,” prepared by a committee of the Massachusetts 
branch and published by Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
will be out the 1st of July. This promises to be a great 
contribution to educational literature. 

The history committee of the league has held one 
meeting since our last report, on April 2-3, in New 
York, and will meet again June 1-2. It has outlined 
the contents of five books which it intends to publish, 
which will probably appear in 1916. 

Our essay contest closed, as usual, on March 1, and 
ninety-three essays were received. Four countries are 
represented in this contest—England, Germany, Hol- 
land, and the United States. One normal school essay 
was received from England, two from Holland, and one 
secondary school essay from Germany. The rest, eighty- 
nine, were from this country, twenty-eight States being 
represented. Of this number there were twenty-one nor- 
mal school essays and sixty-eight secondary. The league 
has also co-operated again this year in the Lindgren 
Essay Contest, open to all high-school students of this 
country, in supplying literature to each of these con- 
testants. 
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Resolutions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention. 


At the annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of Chicago, held May 27, 1914, 
the following minute and resolution were passed : 


‘*The Convention of the Diocese of Chicago desires to ex- 
press its appreciation of the encomium of peace made by the 
Bishop in his annual address, and to affirm its devotion to 
the principle of Christian charity and good will whereby the 
brotherhood of man and the harmony of nations may be 
preserved. 

**Tt would declare its belief that justice and happiness are 
more likely to be reached through mediation and arbitration, 
the appeal to reason and to the teaching of the Gospel of the 
Prince of Peace, than by means of war and its consequent 
horrors. 

‘‘Tt therefore welcomes with delight every effort to settle 
by kindly conciliation and wise diplomacy, rather than by 
force and cruelty, the disputes which arise, not only among 
the peoples of the earth, but also within the nation itself. 

‘‘Tn this spirit it trusts that justice and love will prevail 
alike among the disturbed citizens of Colorado and among 
the woe-driven and bewildered inhabitants of the Mexican 
Republic. 

‘And to the furtherance of this purpose the Convention 
pledges its sympathy, and offers its prayers. 

‘“Resolved, That a copy of this minute be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Secretary of the 
American Peace Society.’’ 

Attest: 

LUTHER PARDEE, 
Secretary of Convention of the Diocese of Chicago. 


In his address before the convention, Rt. Rev. Charles 
Palmerston Anderson, Bishop of Chicago, gave expres- 
sion to his desire for action to be taken by the conven- 
tion, and thus inspired the resolutions passed at a later 


session. He said in part: 


‘*T cannot be unmindful of the fact that war clouds have 
been hovering over our heads, and that the war-dogs have 
heen barking for blood. Just now there is a hopeful calm, 
though the sky is not clear as yet. 

‘*T pray for Peace. 

‘‘T pray for Industrial Peace in Colorado; a Peace con- 
sistent with the ideals of a Christian Democracy. 

“‘T pray for Peace between the United States and Mexico; 
a Peace consistent with high ideals of duty and responsi- 
bility. 

“‘Tt might be well for this Convention to give some voice 
to the Christian conscience in the matter of war on this 
American Continent at this time and under existing cireum- 
stances and conditions. 

‘<Some expression of this sort and from this body would 
help to uphold the hands of those upon whom far-reaching 
responsibilities have been placed, and who are trying to 
discharge them in the fear of God.’’ 





Ninety-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Peace Society, London. 


The Ninety-eighth Annual Meeting of the Peace So- 
ciety, London, was held on May 19, with a morning ses- 
sion for members of the Society to transact business and 
a public meeting in the City of London Guildhall in 
the afternoon. The President of the Society, Rt. Hon. 
Joseph A. Pease, Minister for Education, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said that he wished to em- 
phasize three propositions which were brought out in 
the Annual Report of the Secretary, Dr. Darby. The 
statements were that war results in ever fresh war; 
that perpetual preparation for war generates a spirit 
which makes conflict easy; that war has a deleterious 
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effect upon human > character. To these he added a 
fourth—that a system is self-condemned which requires 
among the so-called civilized nations an expenditure of 
£700,000,000 a vear in connection with the preparation 
for war. Mr. Pease was warmly applauded when he re- 
ferred to the fact that peace between Great Britain and 
Germany had never been broken, and that during lis 
lifetime relations with Germany had never been more 
cordial than they were now. Dr. Clifford moved a reso- 
lution for closer co-operation between the religious and 
philanthropic workers of the world in endeavoring to 
establish the principles of justice and sympathy between 
nations. Mrs. Philip Snowden pleaded for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the introduction of proposals to 
this effect at the Third Hague Conference. Resolutions 
were also introduced by Rev. A. J. Waldron, and sec- 
onded by Mr. Frederick Maddison, recording the sorrow 
of the meeting at the conditions in the Near East and 
in Mexico. Mr. Waldron expressed his gratification that 
President Wilson was doing all he could to avert war in 
Mexico. Mr. Maddison said: “My strongest objection 
to war is not that it kills men, and wounds and maims 
them, which is still worse—it is not even that war is an 
economic waste, but it is that war gives you absolutely 
no guarantee of justice.” Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the meetings, which were unusually well 
attended, and with the high tone of the addresses. 





Correspondence. 
Kditor of Tur Apvocate or PEAce. 


Dear Sir: In the March issue of the current year of 
The Apvocatre or Prace there is an article entitled 
“A Plea for the Small Town,” by Louis P. Lochner, 
which immediately attracted my attention, and con- 
cerning which [ should like to add a thought. 

We all will recognize at once the necessity of spread- 
ing the peace propaganda amongst the rural districts of 
our country if that propaganda is ever to become a 
power in the shaping of public opinion. The politician 
knows the importance of the farmer’s opinion, and 
strives hard to gain it. The pacifist should do the 
same. Mr. Lochner brings out in his article one inter- 
esting solution that seems to be practical for the dis- 
semination of peace views.. But surely the burden of 
the work could be placed upon a more permanent resi- 
dent of the community than the college student, and 
one who could exert his influence continually. 1 refer 
to the minister of the village church. 

Our theological seminaries are each vear sending out 
men into country parishes who have had a-college train- 
ing, as well as the graduate schools. They are men with 
the cosmopolitan spirit, and are easily won to the cause 
of international peace. Let these men carry their views 
with them into their first parishes and express them 
from the pulpit on all fitting occasions. But let them 
also express them in another way which will reach even 
a greater number of people. 

To be specific: Why could not these men give a series 
of dramatic and poetical readings of literature that is 
especially along the lines of peace? Such dramas as 
Charles Rand Kennedy’s “The Terrible Meek” and 
Katrina Trask’s “In the Vanguard,” and such poems 


as Alfred Noyes’ “The Wine-press,” offer fine oppor- 
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tunities for the kind of work I suggest. And 1 know 
from personal experience that the audiences that gather 
during the week in the small country churches for such 
vecasions will listen with great interest to any dramatic 
reading. They are very appreciative of such efforts on 
the part of any one, even though he be limited in his 
talent, and especially so of their pastor. 

Such a series of readings as is here outlined might be 
held some week-day evening for four or five successive 
weeks during the winter months, and then for the last 
meeting a speaker from one of the peace society’s offices 
could be secured to give a lecture setting forth the prop- 
aganda, and any money that might be made could well 
be turned into the treasury of the American Peace 
Society, or perhaps it might prove more advisable to 
make them free. 

I write this letter because I have had some little ex- 
perience in seeing how well the reading of modern 
drama in the country churches has interested the people. 
And I believe that with a few words of introduction 
concerning the drama to be read for the evening such a 
series of readings would do much to spread the peace 
views. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLLiAM Weston Parron, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 12, 1914. 


Dear Str: 1 have this afternoon. opened the May 
Apvocateé oF Peace, and wish to “celebrate,” if 1 may 
use the Spanish idiom, the proposed erection of a 
Swedish-Norwegian peace monument to commemorate 
one hundred years of peace between Sweden and Nor- 
way. If the enlisting of public sentiment in favor of 
international peace is what is wanted, it seems to me 
highly desirable that this should receive the greatest pos- 
sible notice. The Swedes and Norwegians have had 
national prejudice against each other, like the French 
and English. They have recently separated after their 
long period of having a common monarch, and I under- 
stand that the fortifications on the boundary line be- 
tween them have been dismantled or destroyed. Why 
shouldm’t Senator Root ask us all to take our hats off 
and be silent for five minutes or more in appreciation 
of this centenary, if we expect other nations to kneel 
down in admiration of the United States and Great 
Britain ? 

Yours sincerely, 

sosTON, May 13, 1914. 


NN 2 > lai 
Frep Brooks, 





The letter which we reproduce below was recently 
received from the principal of a prominent girls’ school 
in one of our Western States : 


“T am principal of a girls’ school, and as such T would 
like to condemn every text-book that is now in use on 
the subject of history. I have tried to have my history 
teachers omit all details of war, but the pupils will rea¢ 
them any way, and particularly if they are adyised 
not. to. 

“T should like to ask why your society does not al 
once set to work to edit histories of all countries that 
are in school] use, and absolutely omit every detail of a 
battle. The pages and pages that are occupied with de- 
scriptions of the countless battles of our Civil War could 
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all be summed up in the statement that there was a war 
at a certain date, with its causes and effects. In doing 
this, all names of generals would be omitted, but they 
could always be found in histories of reference. It 
seems to me the sooner this is done, the sooner shall we 
be able to educate the youth to ideas of peace. Even in 
this girls’ school the great headlines of the press about 
war with Mexico are exciting the girls, and many of 
them say they wish they were old enough to go as Red 
nurses because of the excitement it would be. 
Others wish they were boys, so that they could go as 
soldiers. I have talked to them, and asked them not to 
read about the battles in their text-books, but almost 
without exception they say, “Wlry, the wars are the most 
interesting part of the whole book; if we had to omit 
that, it would be such a dry subject.’ 

“Children take books as they are. If schools univer- 
sally adopted ‘peace histories,’ then in one generation 
wars would be a thing of the past—if they were not 
allowed to read such things. I very much doubt if, 
when grown, they would take the trouble to read the 
present-day histories.” 


(‘ross 


-e7oe — 


Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 

Owing to the plans for the early closing of Congress, 
which has had the result of forcing legislators to a fast 
pace on Administration measures relating to economics, 
and because of the vacation season, this department is 
omitted for a few months and will be resumed in the 
fall, when a legislative program for pacifists to support 
during the season will be published. Questions relating 
to legislation will be answered in the interval. 


—e 


Reviews. 


By Norman Angell. G. P. Put- 
IYL1. Octavo, 





Book 

Arms AND INDUSTRY. 
nam’s Sons, New York and London. 

pp. xlv + 248. Price, $1.25 net. 

To persuade people to think on public policies is Nor- 
man Angell’s life mission and all-consuming passion. 
The difference between savagery and civilization is a 
difference in thought life. Wrong thinking is costly 
and cruel. Wrong thinking butchered 100,000 persons 
accused of the now impossible crime of witchcraft. Er- 
roneous thinking racked and hacked and roasted. un- 
counted myriads of victims of religious persecution, 
Our author rightly claims that it is wrong thinking 
which perpetuates war and permits the waste and dan- 
ger of war preparedness. While Mr. Angell states tie 
militarist case with absolute honesty and fairness, he 
proceeds to demonstrate that all the arguments advanced 
by the advocates of force are based either on an ignor- 
ing of facts or on a misreading of them. 

Nations arm because they fear attack. But some mo- 
tive for attack must exist or no attack would be made. 
What is this motive? A supposed advantage through 
conquest. If it can be shown that no benefit can be de- 
rived from the spoliation of a rival nation, then even 
predatory nations will ask, “Why go to war?” To prove 
the futility and unprofitableness of conquest is the cen- 
tral task to which Mr. Angell addresses himself. Hirst, 
in his book, “The Arbiter in Council,” some years ago 
gave us an interesting, though brief, discussion of this 
question. But it remained for Norman Angell, first in 
his epoch-making little volume on “The Great Illusion,” 
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and now in this later and more closely-reasoned volume, 
to work out the truth and formulate it scientifically. 

Here is the case in brief: Militaristic philosophy has 
become “by virtue of the forces at work during the last 
half century, and especially during the last twenty or 
thirty vears, obsolete. A nation’s prosperity does not 
and cannot depend upon its military power. Wealth in 
the modern world has become intangible so far as con- 
quest or confiscation is concerned, Military power can 
not latently or actively control markets to its own ad- 
vantage. Indeed, the whole assumption that the polit- 
ical entity can be made to coincide with the economic 
entity, in a world in which the economic frontiers ex- 
pand and contract in infinite degrees and in infinite di- 
rections yearly, almost daily, ignores the most potent 
factors touching the ‘proposition; political power has 
ceased to be a determining factor in the economic 
sphere.” Trade is not between nations, but between 
peoples. “Any State destroying wealth in another must 
destroy wealth in its own, since the unit intersects both.” 
Moreover, the ownership of private property is not af- 
fected by conquest. 

If enough people can be helped to see these facts of 
our modern social and commercial life, wars soon will 
cease and militarism will yield place to “civilism” and 
to a rational and scientific world housekeeping. “Arms 
and Industry” is meaty with real thought. We recom- 
mend to our readers that they master and absorb its 
logic and then proceed to radiate its sanity. 


Ciarces EK. BEALs. 


Carrure iN Wak ox’ LAND AND Sea. By Hans Weli- 
berg, Dr. Jur. (Dusseldorf.) Translated from 
Das Beuterecht im Land und Seekriege, with an 
introduction by John M. Robertson, M. P. Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, West 
minster, 1911, 

One expects a new book on any topic by Dr. Wehberg 
to show not only a painstaking and industrious search 
of the authorities, but an intelligent and discriminating 
consideration of the principles which underlie, or ought 
to underlie, all the authorities. The present volume is 
no disappointment. It is a clear and concise summary 
of the law of prize both by land and sea, fortified by 
reference to the authorities and replete with originat 
comment and suggestion. It is perhaps most interest- 
ing at the present time, on account of its presentation 
of the argument for the American doctrine of immunity 
of private property from capture at sea. Dr. Wehberg 
is optimistic as to the acceptance of this doctrine, and 
concludes his volume with the following prediction: 
“In spite of all past failures, one may, believing in the 
continued evolution of all human institutions, express 
the hope that at no verv distant date, under the firm 
guidance of North America, the powers will pursue the 
course laid down for them not only by humane consider- 
ations, but also by modern conceptions of the nature of 
war.” 

Where there is so much to praise, it seems ungracious 
to criticize: and yet the absence of the name of Dana 
from the bibliography and, so far as noted, the failure 
to refer to or quote Dana’s epigrammatic defense* of 





*‘¢Maritime capture takes no lives, sheds no blood, im- 
perils no households, and deals only -with the persons and 
property voluntarily embarked in the chances of war, for the 
purposes of gain, and with the protection of insurance.’’ 
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present practice with respect to capture of private prop- 
erty at sea is a regrettable omission, although Dr. Weh- 
berg appears to deal with nearly all of Dana’s arguments. 

John M. Robertson, M. P., contributes a readable in- 
troduction, which emphasizes the importance of Dr. 
Wehberg’s work as presenting the argument for the im- 
munity of private property at sea from capture. 

W. C. DENNIS. 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS. An Inside View of 
Japan’s Policies and Purposes. By Kiyoshi K. 
Kawakami. Second edition. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 1912. 370 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


This ably written and scholarly volume is in three 
parts: Book | treats of the Manchurian question ; Book 
II of the Korean question, and Book III of Japanese 
immigration. Its object, as stated by Mr. Kawakami, 
is to help “clear the cloud of misunderstanding” which 
is “casting its gloom over American-J apanese relations.” 
These three questions he believes to be the chief sources 
of the misconceptions and prejudices that at times seem 
to endanger the friendship of the two countries. The 
chapters on the Manchurian question treat of the diplo- 
matic and trade relations of America, China, Russia, 
and Japan in Manchuria, and of the “open door.” Book 
II discusses why Japan occupied Korea, and what she 
has done there; America’s relations with that country ; 
the influence of American missionaries on the Koreans, 
and their attitude toward Japan. Book III contains six 
strong and telling chapters on various phases of the im- 
migration problem. Mr. Kawakami gives many facts 
and figures regarding the situation on the Pacific coast, 
the anti-Japanese agitation, the conditions after the ex- 
clusion agreement went into force, and finally—most 
important of all to the Japanese—the question of natu- 
ralization. He closes with these significant words: 
“Japan has met every request of the United States 
with perfect willingness and graciousness. Is it not 
time to return Japan’s courtesy by admitting 
Japanese subjects into citizenship? Such a course will 
certainly prove a potent auxiliary to*the traditional 
friendship between the two nations, without at the same 
time entailing any undesirable effects upon the welfare 
and interests of the United States, and especially its 
Pacific coast.” Our readers will welcome this impartial 
and thoughtful discussion of a subject that is of vital 
importance to peace and good will between America and 
Japan. 


KcurzE AUFKLAERUNGEN UEBER WESEN UND ZIEL DES 
Pazirismus. By Alfred H. Fried. Berlin: Press 
of Die Friedenswarte. 1914. 32 pages. 


In this concise little brochure Dr. Fried explains, in 
clear and simple terms, the nature, aim, and scope of 
the peace movement. He believes that the common 
objections to the movement rest on a false conception of 
its real nature, and hence has outlined here the funda- 
mental ideas on which it is based. The pamphlet is ar- 
ranged in eleven sections. Dr. Fried explains such 
terms as “eternal peace,” “disarmament,” “peace at any 
price,” ete., and discusses among other things the extent 
and province of the peace movement. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New England: 
JaMEs L. Tryon, Director, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


New York: 
(States of New York and New Jersey) 


SaMuEL T. Dutton, Director, 
. Columbia University, New York. 
Central West: 
Louis P. Locuner, Director, 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Pacific Coast: 
Rosert C. Root, Director, 


Wright and Callender Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


South Atlantic States: 
James J. Hau, Director, | 
First Baptist Church Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Each department is a depository of peace literature 
except the New York Department. 


Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses on international arbitration and peace. Those 
wishing their services should communicate directly with 
them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 524 East 22d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles E. Beals, Stoughton, Mass. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Prof. Fred Morrow Fling, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rey. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
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